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mits himself to the ordeal of a recitation, like a witness in 
court, is under a moral obligation to make true answers, from 
his own knowledge, to whatever questions may be propounded 
to him; and is that pupil an honest one, who, under such an 
obligation, gives either the work or the answer of another as 
his own? If the deficiencies of others are to be recorded, or, 
if there is a competition for places or medals or parts, and one 
pupil escapes a mark, or gains a credit, by indirect means, is it 
fair towards his fellows, or doing as he would be done by? If 
two children collude together, and agree to help each other, by 
private signs or otherwise, during the recitation, ought we to 
be surprised, if, afterwards, they agree to run up stocks in the 
market, in order to cheat innocent purchasers? Besides, where 
is the iniquity to stop? If one pupil may be assisted or prompt- 
ed once, why may not all go to the same extent? This, how- 
ever, would reduce the whole to their original equality ; for if all 
take the liberty to cheat once, they stand in the same relative 
position as at first. He, therefore, who means to get a dishon- 
est advantage over his fellows, must now cheat twice, in order 
to gain his end ; and so on indefinitely. If the grocer adulter- 
ates his sugar and his flour, to the amount of ten per cent. of 
its value, and the purchaser pays him ten per cent. of coun- 
terfeit coin or bills, neither is a gainer in money, while both are 
sufferers in morals. So it is with children who cheat each 
other, and their teacher, at the recitation. Now, is not the 
moral spirit with which the lesson is studied and recited, of as 
much consequence as the knowledge it confers? And if so, 
ought not the teacher to spend as much time on the former as 
on the latter? I exhort teachers and committee men to ask 
themselves the question, whether this is done. 

The hour of recitation is the hour of reckoning ; the place of 
recitation is the place for weighing and gauging the amount of 
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acquisition made by the pupils. Emphatically, therefore, it 
is a place for fair-dealing, for truth, for uprightness towards 
the teacher, and for equity between fellow-pupils. Any dece 
tion there is like the use of false balances, and the teacher 
should no more wink or connive at it, however anxious he may 
be that his school should appear well, than he should instruct 
his scholars how they may use false weights or measures, in 
their traffic with men. 

I think the nature of a recitation can be so unfolded and 
explained to all, excepting, perhaps, the lowest class of minds; 
and that the recitation itself can be so conducted, as to save it 
from the frauds to which it now gives birth. Invested with the 
associations of honor and good faith, it may be made to assume 
something of a sacred character. I have known scholars who 
would not give an answer with which a prompter had supplied 
them, any more than they would receive stolen goods, or pass 
counterfeit money. The inherent absurdity of one pupil’s get- 
ting a lesson for another may be made so obvious and glaring, 
even by a moderate degree of ability to a moderate capacity of 
understanding, as to excite contempt or abhorrence for it. 
The objects of a child’s studying are usefulness, respectability, 
eminence, happiness. These objects are reached, through the 
acquisition of knowledge, and through an increase of mental 
activity and energy. But each child’s mind must grow for 
itself as much as each child’s body must grow for itself. I may 
as well be warmed by another man’s putting on my garments, 
as be improved by another man’s getting my lessons. If a child 
is idle or squanders away his time, he, in his own proper per- 
son, must suffer for it. No friend can bear the burden of his 
future ignorance or imbecility. One person may as well bear 
another’s toothache, or transfer another’s consumption to his 
own lungs. Nor does the fraud bring any profit to the defraud- 
er. Suppose the children, instead of gathering the richer treas- 
ures of knowledge, were only gathering gold dust, which, day 
by day, should be brought to the scales, that the amount of 
their gains might be ascertained. Would any sluggard become 
richer by concealing a worthless pebble in his heap? Would not 
the assayer detect the fraud and expose both it and its author? 
And would not every one who supplied, or who only assisted 
in supplying, the spurious substance, be justly regarded as an 
accomplice in the guilty act? Time is the Great Assayer, and 
will surely expose the folly and the ignorance of all those who 
cheat at the recitation, and impose upon the teacher the sem- 
blance of knowledge for its reality. 

I fear that too much value is ordinarily attached to the reci- 
tation. I fear it is often regarded as an object, and not as an 
instrument; as the goal, and not as the path that leads to it. 
The daily routine of exercises, and the examinations of the 
school committee, may cause all the forces of the school to con- 
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verge to this point. When such is the case, the pupils, espec- 
ially the ambitious ones, will devote themselves to the words 
of their lesson, rather than to its meaning ; they will aim at 
readiness and volubility rather than at depth and discrimina- 
tion; they will confine themselves within the author’s train of 
thought, instead of taking discursive views, tracing analogies, 
and sending the mind out to the right and left, in quest of ma- 
terials for confirmation or for questioning , from all collateral 
and related topics. So, too, under such a mistaken view of the 
object of a recitation, the pupils will be tempted, when it is 
over, to discharge the subject from their minds, that they may 
make room for the next exercise. All this is delusive. It 
grasps at the shadow, but misses the substance. ‘'T’o exhibit to 
the teacher the state of the pupils’ mind is the true object of 
the recitation, so that, whatever is right may be fastened there 
securely and forever ; so that deficiencies may be supplied, and 
so that, whatever is erroneous may be rectified or obliterated, 
before the impression is deepened beyond effacing. If the 
arrangements and the general spirit of the school are such as to 
make the pupils desire a brilliant recitation only, then they are 
tempted to manage adroitly to conceal their ignorance, in order 
to escape degradation, and to gain a credit upon the teacher’s 
books. But such a course will redound to their own discredit, 
and will entail enduring degradation upon the moral sense. 
Closely akin to the above subject is the use of Keys in math- 
ematical studies. ‘T'o avoid cumbrous enumeration, I shall 
refer to Arithmetical Keys only, although the remarks on this 
topic will apply to algebra as well as to arithmetic. In our 
old arithmetical text books, the answers were regularly append- 
ed to the questions, each to each. The complaint of the pupil, 
who studied the old arithmetics, in the old way, was, ‘I cannot 
get the answer.’ He did not say, he could not understand the 
principle ; but the answer, as given in the book, was the thing 
he sought for. By observing the denomination in which it was 
expressed, and the number of places of figures which it con- 
tained, he could conjecture the process by which it might be 
reached. The pupil thus made an illicit use of the answer 
itself, as a means of obtaining it. This was obviously prepos- 
terous. ‘The answer was the unknown quantity which was to 
be obtained from known data, on known principles. But as 
soon as the answer was included among the known data, the 
pupil might arrive at it, by repeated experiments, although, 
each time, he should proceed on unknown principles. The 
knowledge of the answer, beforehand, therefore, became, to 
some extent, a substitute for such a knowledge of principles as 
would command the true answer, not only in the given case, 
but in all analogous cases. Had it been the only object to ar- 
rive at the answer contained in the book, then any additions, 
subtractions, multiplications and divisions, which would secure 
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that end, would be sufficient ; and the result would be equally 
satisfactory whether the answer contained in the book should 
be correct or erroneous. Now, it is obvious that there is no 
more legitimate exercise of the Power of Calculation, in such 
a procedure, than there is of true piety in those contrivances of 
the Japanese, where, by turning a crank, they wind off a long 
scroll of written prayers from one cylinder on to another. The 
arithmetical faculty is as little employed in the one case as the 
heart is in the other. 

To obviate this difficulty, arithmetics were prepared contain- 
ing the questions only. But, lest the teacher should not be able, 
for want of time, or for some other reason, to determine the 
correctness or incorrectness of the answers, as they should be 
found by the pupil, the author prepared a second book, —a book 
for the answers, as well as a book for the questions. This sec- 
ond book is called a “ Key.’”’ Both questions and answers are 
numbered so as to correspond. According to the theory, the 
key is to be used only by the teacher. It is a labor-saving in- 
strument, designed to supersede the necessity of the teacher’s 
looking over each sum. But, it being known to the scholars 
that there is a key, containing not only the answers, but solu- 
tions or partial solutions of the most difficult questions, a griev- 
ous temptation is presented to them, to get it and use it. So 
far as this is done, it defeats the very object of separating the 
answers from the questions, and makes the increased cost of two 
books over one, a gratuitous expense. But what is infinitely 
more to be deprecated, than any cost, or any diminution in intel- 
lectual attainments, is the moral delinquency which is involved 
in the act of using the key clandestinely. If the use of keys be 
prohibited, they must be obtained surreptitiously, and examined 
by stealth. The key itself must be kept in some secret place, 
where the teacher will not be likely to discover it. Hencea 
system of frauds! The purchasing of a book ; the selection of 
a covert place for its concealment ; the stealthy step or look by 
which it is examined ; the transfer of the answers, — perhaps 
upon a piece of paper, to be carried privately about the person ; 
the plans laid to satisfy or circumvent the teacher, should he 
make any inquiry into the subject ; and finally, the presence of 
the pupil at the recitation, with the questions all correctly solv- 
ed, but with a lie, visible to himself, lying at the bottom of 
every solution, — all this planned and consummated deception, 
it is indeed fearful to contemplate. It is a practical training 
of the young heart to iniquity. Each commendation obtained 
under such circumstances is a reward for past deception, and 
a lure to its repetition in future. Why should not the child who 
does this, and who, perhaps, is not reprehended for doing it, if 
done when the committee or visiters are present, — why, when 
the opportunity comes, should he not overreach his neighbor in 
making a bargain ; or put two votes into the ballot-box, to se- 
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cure the election of his favorite candidate ; or defraud the Post- 
Office and the Custom-House? And how much is the viru- 
lence of the temptation increased, when prizes are offered to the 
foremost pupils ; when, perhaps, badges of honor are bestowed 
upon the successful competitors, and their names are brought for- 
ward with eclat, in reports, or proclaimed to the world through 
newspapers, while a proportionate degradation awaits the un- 
successful ;— and all this is made to depend upon the marks of 
credit or discredit received at the end of the recitations. 

What the world is seen to regard with honor, ambitious 
children will of course strive to obtain; and when intellectual 
attainments take precedence of moral qualities, how cruelly 
will they be tempted to sacrifice the latter to the former! In 
foreign universities, where a subscription to creeds is a prerequi- 
site to the honors and emoluments of professorships and pres- 
idencies, do we not know that men, for the sake of a conspic- 
uous and lucrative station, will subscribe to theological dogmas, 
and articles of church government, which their souls abhor ? 
For such bold treason against God and man, they were pre- 
pared in childhood, by slight and gradually increasing devia- 
tions from truth and duty, under temptations whose force they 
could not be expected to resist. Is it not the worst form of sac- 
rilege, to invade the unsophisticated consciences of children, 
with temptations to evil, before which it is almost certain they 
will fall ? 

For years past, I have made particular inquiries of teachers 
and others, on this subject. I have endeavored to ascertain to 
what extent keys are allowed or forbidden, in our schools ; 
and also, whether they are used, although forbidden. I am 
satisfied that a startling amount of deception is practised, and 
that not a few of our children are learning those arts in school, 
which, we have reason to fear, will be matured in after-life 
into flagrant immorality and turpitude. 

In some cases, it has been discovered that a class owned a 
single key in common, which was passed round privately 
among them. In some, the sons of a family go to one school, 
and the daughters to another; and although, in one of the 
schools, keys are strictly prohibited, yet in the other they are 
openly allowed, or at least, they are not forbidden ; so that all 
the children have equal access to them. I believe it would be 
far better than that things should continue in their present con- 
dition, that all restriction in the use of keys should be removed, 
(in which case, it would, of course, be better to return to the 
old system of inserting the-answer with the question in the 
text book ;) but the only effectual remedy, while such helps 
are prepared, and are accessible, is, to cultivate the moral feel- 
ings of the pupils to such a high tone, as will make them dis- 
dain and abhor those acts of deception, by which one pupil 
obtains an advantage over another, or by which the pupils suc- 
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ceed in deceiving the teacher. It is fervently to be hoped that 
teachers will took more carefully into this subject than they 
have been accustomed to do. Better that we should go back 
to counting on the ten fingers, and remain there, than that the 
learners of arithmetic should imbibe the spirit by which they 
will hereafter make fraudulent invoices, or false entries in the 
books of banks, or of the government. 

It might prove a preventive to the fraudulent use of keys, 
and save children from some of the temptations which now 
spring from the use of them, if teachers would make it a fre- 
quent practice to dictate original questions from their own 
minds. However great the pupil’ s proficiency may be, a com- 
petent teacher could easily frame questions equivalent ard 
analogous to those contained in the book ; and the impossibil- 
ity, in such cases, of getting at the answer by the use of a key, 
would preclude the thought and prevent the desire of doing so. 
Is not this in consonance with the spirit of the prayer, — at once 
so religious and so philosophical, — that we may not be led isto 
temptation? The only objection that can be made to the prep- 
aration of questions by teachers, is, that they may not have 
time to examine the solutions, and decide upon their correct- 
ness ; and must, therefore, submit to the necessity of taking 
questions where the answers are at hand. But surely, to an 
accomplished teacher, it can be the work of but a few moments, 
to look over even a long demonstration, and to determine 
whether the successive steps have been correctly taken. As to 
what may be regarded as the mechanical part of the solution, — 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, — he has 
no need to trouble himself with that. He knows the nature of 
the question he has given ; he perceives, in the twinkling of an 
eye, what the necessary steps are to arrive at a correct result ; 
and a single glance from point to point, even in an extended 
process, is sufficient to show him whether the correct course, 
or one of several correct courses, has been pursued. As to the 
rudimental parts, he may, occasionally at least, set some of the 
younger classes to examine them. They will be able to detect 
errors, if any exist, in the work of the older pupils; and the 
older pupils, mortified at being exposed by the younger, will be 
incited to greater care. 

In advanced Prussian schools, where arithmetic was so re- 
markably well taught and learned, (thongh if it were well 
taught, it is almost tautology to say it was well learned,) 
instead of an octavo volume, or a series of duodecimos, im- 
posing burdensome expenses upon the parents, I generally found 
arithmetical text books, which did not contain more than fifty 
or sixty pages,—mere skeletons, —and yet amply sufficient 
for the use of the schools. Probably nineteen twentieths, if 
not forty-nine fiftieths, of the questions were supplied extempo- 
raneously by the teacher, from his own mind. Under such 
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a system, no temptations to idleness, and no provocations to 
fraud could enter in, to weaken the intellect and to deprave 
the morals. 

Children shouid also be encouraged to frame questions for 
themselves, for their own working; and, within certain limits, 
to frame questions for each other. In some parts of arithmetic, 
such an exercise would be of great utility, as it would help 
them to understand more thoroughly the nature, the number 
and the relation of the terms, necessary to form a practical 
question. Preparing questions would fasten more securely in 
the mind, the principles for their solution. 

I leave this topic, with the expression of an intense desire 
that those who use, as well as those who prepare, mathematical 
text books, will take into consideration the moral tendencies as 
well as the intellectual bearings of the methods they adopt, and 
of the works they publish. If each day’s addition to arith- 
metical knowledge is to be a subtraction from the authority 
of conscience, it would be better that such days should never 
dawn. 

I have sometimes found the preservation of good order in 
schools, and especially the prevention of whispering, attempted 
by means which seem to me to incur great moral and social 
hazards. In some schools, a pupil caught in an act of delin- 
quency, is made to take a place upon the platform, or other 
elevated site in the schoolroom, and there to watch for other 
delinquents. When he detects any one of his schoolmates in 
a violation of any of the rules of the school, he is expected to 
announce the name of the offender and the offence. If not 
contradicted, or although contradicted, yet if confirmed, he is 
absolved and returns to his seat, and the new culprit succeeds 
to the post and the office of sentinel. Here, he is expected to 
remain, until, in his turn, he can obtain his discharge by suc- 
cessfully inculpating another. Such a watchman is usually 
called a monitor, but his real office is that of aspy. If indo- 
lent, he may prefer the post to one which obliges him to study. 
He stands guard under no responsibility. If he sees one of his 
friends about to commit an offence, he can overlook it, or even 
connive at it, by turning away, so as to afford an opportu- 
nity for its commission. I have seen such an overseer, vio- 
lating, with those immediately around him, the very rules 
which he was stationed there to enforce. If, however, he 
entertains any grudge against a schoolmate, he may there find 
an Opportunity to indulge it. 

I think the practice here described has an injurious influence, 
both upon the school, and upon the sentinel himself, whose only 
qualification to watch others, consists in his own offence. It 
obviously tempts to concealment, which is unfaithfulness ; and 
to partiality, which is injustice. The old proverb, ‘ Set a rogue 
to catch a rogue,” needs, even for the public safety, some ad- 
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ditional direction, by which the public may be guarded against 
the collusion of the two rogues, when they come to understand 
each other. At best, the proverb is founded on a low princi- 
ple; and it inculcates no lesson of wisdom or benevolence in 
regard to the reformation of either party. 

Some teachers adopt the above plan, but include another 
element of danger in it. If the original culprit does not suc- 
ceed in detecting a fellow-pupil in some offence, he receives a 
punishment. If he discovers another, and that other a third, 
and so on, until the session of the school is closed, the pun- 
ishment falls upon the last. Now, to escape punishment, by 
subjecting another to punishment, brings into active exercise 
the most unkind and dissocial propensities of human nature. 
It makes our welfare or our immunity depend upon anoth- 
er’s wrong-doing. It connects our escape from suffering with 
another’s subjection to it. It makes it for our immediate in- 
terest that an offence should be committed ; and thus tempts us 
to rejoice at the error or the misconduct of our neighbor, instead 
of obeying the commandment to love him as ourselves. Is this 
a Christian relation in which to place children in regard to each 
other? Suppose it had been so ordained by the Creator, that 
one man could escape from his wounds or diseases only by 
touching the person of another, and thus transferring them to 
him; how few Samaritans would be found, who would sus- 
pend the journey or the business of life, that they might heal 
their neighbor ; and would not such a law turn the world into 
Levites, who would pass by on the other side of the way? In 
the end, such a law would be ruinous even to those for whose 
benefit it was devised ; since it would make it the interest of 
all to inflict mutual harm. When one drowning man attempts 
to save himself by grasping another, the consequence almost in- 
variably is, that both go to the bottom. I trust that all teachers, 
who, either through example or inadvertence, have been led to 
adopt the course whose evils are here exposed, will abandon, 
and never resume it. 

Whispering is very justly and almost universally considered 
to be one of the greatest mischiefs that can infest a schoolroom. 
In small schools, consisting either of very large or of very 
young scholars, it occasions less inconvenience; but in large 
schools, especially if composed of scholars of all ages, it is a 
very serious annoyance, and energetic teachers usually strive 
to suppress it. In aroom containing sixty scholars, if each 
should whisper only one sixtieth part of the hour, —not an 
inordinate allowance, if whispering be permitted at all, —it 
would be sufficient to make the buzz perpetual. The mischief 
of whispering, however, is by no means confined to the noise 
it makes. If one be allowed to whisper, another must be al- 
lowed to listen ; and it is too much to expect that the neighbors 
of the parties will be indifferent hearers or spectators of what 
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is going on around them. Sometimes too, a plan or a joke 
started in one corner, will be telegraphed round the room, al- 
most with the rapidity of a lighted train of gun-powder. The 
course of thought of the whole school will thus be interrupted ; 
and though the act of whispering may occupy but half a minute, 
it may occasion the loss of several minutes to each pupil. 

But, objectionable as is the practice of whispering in schools, 
some means are used for avoiding it which seem to me to be far 
more so. In some schools, all whispering is prohibited under 
sanctions more or less severe; while the teacher, conscious of 
his own inability to detect all offenders, and discarding the 
practice by which the guilty are set to watch for the guilty, 
establishes another rule, by which the offenders are required to 
report their own offences. At the close of each day or half 
day, the roll is called, and each pupil is required, when his 
name is announced, to confess the number of breaches, if any, 
which he has committed. 

One of the objections to this mode of prevention is, that it 
hazards the commission of a greater offence, in order to avert 
a less one. ‘To prevent whispering, it tempts to falsehood. 
Now, though whispering is mischievous, yet who, consider- 
ately, would suppress a thousand cases of it, at the expense 
of one lie! Consider the force of the temptation. At the 
appointed time, the teacher calls upon the pupils to declare 
whether any violation uf the rule has been committed by them. 
He calls ipon them to plead guilty or not guilty. To acknowl- 
edge that they are guilty is a public avowal of wrong-doing ; 
and, if the feelings are not blunted, must always incur some 
mortification. A penalty or forfeiture of some kind, — such as 
noting the case in a record book, or reporting it to the parents, 
or, at least, the teacher’s disapproval,— must be attached to 
the act, or the whole will soon degenerate into a farce. Under 
these circumstances, the pupil is called upon to avow a breach 
of duty. He is to do that publicly, which involves some degree 
of shame; he is to do that voluntarily, which requires some 
moral courage; and he is to do that promptly, which demands 
such a vigorous impulsion of conscientiousness, as belongs to 
comparatively few. On the other hand, by silence, or by a 
moment’s delay, — during which he may perhaps be debating 
within himself what course to take, —the occasion will pass 
by, and immunity from outward censure be secured. Is not 
this a snare to conscience? Is not this leading children into 
temptation ;——a grievous temptation? Does it not in fact lead 
two persons, — perhaps even more than two, — into tempiation ; 
for, if one pupil has whispered, he must have whispered ¢o 
another, — generally to a friend sitting at the same desk. For 
the friend to betray the offender may wear the aspect of un- 
kindness. Besides, to betray a fellow-pupil, is held, — whether 
justly or not, —according to the moral code of the college and 
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the schoolroom, —to deserve great odium. Perhaps both have 
offended, and therefore stand in equal need of each other’s 
forbearance. 

‘here is one aspect belonging to the course above described, 
which it is peculiarly painful to contemplate ;— that of a child 
debating with himself, either before the commission of an of- 
fence, or when called upon to confess it, respecting the chances 
of his escape; and making the commission of the offence, in 
the first instance, or the denial of it, in the second, depend upon 
the balance of probabilities in favor of detection or of exemp- 
tion. <A falser condition of mind cannot be conceived. Prob- 
ably the fiend who tempts to crime, by the hope or promise of 
concealment, out-numbers all his fellow-fiends in the retinue 
of his victims. A wrong, consciously perpetrated by the heart, 
is neither made greater by exposure, nor less by impunity. 
‘I'he question which conscience puts respecting a guilty act, is, 
not whether it is known, or unknown; but whether it has been 
done; and before her awful tribunal, the judgment is the same, 
whether it is concealed by darkness and silence trom the eyes 
and ears of all created beings, or whether all the stars of the 
firmament have arranged themselves, for the revelation and the 
condemnation of the deed, into a language of everlasting and 
unqueuchable light. 

Now I can conceive of a school, —I think I have seen such 
schools, — where the moral sense of the pupils has been so en- 
lightened and trained, that it would be safe to put a question 
of the kind above supposed, without jeoparding the integrity 
of the pupils. But how much more frequently, in the present 
state of our schools as to morals, would the solicitations to 
wrong be an overmatch for fidelity to truth ; and thus begina 
habit of falsehood, or confirm one already begun, which, before 
the end of life, by the confluence of hundreds of little streams 
into one deep current of corruption, would prove the ruin of 
the tempted. As a guardian of the morals of youth, and 
especially of their veracity, —that central point of morals, — 
no teacher should allow his own convenience, or his pride in 
the appearance of the record of his school, or his fear of incur- 
ring the displeasure of any pupil, or the parent of any pupil, for 
one moment to weigh down the scale, against the perpetration, 
or even the imminent danger of the perpetration, of an untruth. 
The love of truth is a primal element in moral character. 
Truth is the cement of society. Without it, all friendships, 
partnerships, communities themselves, would be dissolved. 
Without some degree of mutual confidence, no two men, wheth- 
er virtuous or vicious, could look each other in the face, for 
a minute. Complete distrust, at all points, would segregate 

each individual of the race from all the rest; and, like an un- 
balanced centrifugal force, would impel each to fly away and 
to seek some vacant part of the universe for his solitary abode- 
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There is a natural adaptation, between the love of intel- 
lectual and the love of moral truth, to confirm and strengthen 
each other. One should never be set in opposition to the 
other. Circumstances should never be so arranged that the 
pursuit of an intellectual good may conflict with that of a 
moral one. Not antagonists, but co-laborers for the happiness 
of man, the teacher should unite and marry them into an in- 
separable union, and thus lay an imperishable foundation for 
the virtues and duties of life. 

In regard to the prevention of whispering in school, the fol- 
lowing important questions arise ; and I do not see how they 
can be answered in the negative: If it be practicable to train a 
school to such a high point of principle and of honorable feel- 
ing, that its members will promptly acknowledge the trans- 
gression of a rule, may not the same members be so trained as 
not to be guilty of the transgression itself? Or, if children 
cannot be deterred from whispering by the reasonableness of the 
requisition, are they not likely to be guilty of falsehood, under 
the pressure of so violent a temptation? And finally, does not 
falsehood surpass whispering, as an offence, too much to allow 
us to secure our schools from the inconvenience of the latter, 
by incurring a serious hazard of the baseness of the former ? 

The chances of success in preventing whispering, by an ex- 
ercise of vigilance on the part of the teacher, will be increased 
or diminished by the number and ages of the scholars, and by 
the good or ill construction of the seats in the schoolroom. 
The smaller the school, other things being equal, the more easy 
to banish this invader of its quiet ;—not easier in the ratio of 
the diminished number merely; but, to express it mathemati- 
cally, the ease is as the square of the diminution. Any school, 
however, may be considered as only of a moderate or medium 
size, if the number of the teachers is fitly proportioned to the 
number of the scholars. 

The construction of the schoolroom bears directly upon this 
subject. The old-fashioned schoolhouses, with seats on three, 
and sometimes on four sides of the schoolroom, — leaving only 
a space on one side, unoccupied by seats, sufficient for a door, 
—could not have been more ingeniously contrived to invite 
disobedience and trickery, had the Genius of Deception been 
the architect. In such a room, one half the children, at least, 
were always without the range of the teacher’s eye, and so 
Within the sphere of temptation. Where circumstances had 
been so skilfully contrived to entice them into trausgression, 
who can wonder that they so often became its victims? Even 
schoolhouse architecture has a palpable connection with moral 
culture. 

Various remedies have been suggested for the prevention of 
whispering in school, besides the extreme one of corporal pun- 
ishment, in any of its forms. 
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Occupation is one of the most effectual. While each scholar 
has employment on his own account, he has neither time nor 
inducement to trespass upon his neighbor. This is the case 
for two reasons. His own occupation precludes the desire of 
communicating with his fellow; and the occupation of his 
fellow will repel approaches should he be tempted to make 
them. 

The privation of some customary privilege, — such as being 
kept within doors, at recess, — is another expedient. If a single 
act of communication in school, occupying but half a minute, 
causes a forfeiture of a five minutes’ privilege of communica- 
tion, at recess, then the balance of advantage is so obviously 
on the side of self-restraint, as to become a powerful motive for 
abstaining. Such a forfeiture for such an offence, seems unob- 
jectionable ; but, in all cases where it is inflicted, the offender 
should have a recess by himself, at another time ; for the recess 
is demanded by the laws of health; and the teacher’s punish- 
ments should never endanger health. 

Recognizing the strong natural desire of all children to com- 
municate with each other, and the inherent difficulty of re- 
pressing such an inborn and powerful impulse, some teachers 
adopt the expedient of an intermediate recess ; or rather, a sus- 
pension of the exercises of the schoolroom, for a period of five 
minutes, at prescribed times, in each half day’s session. During 
this suspension, the pupils are allowed to rise, to walk about 
and to converse ; and thus to give vent to their pent-up desires 
for muscular action, and for social communication. This may 
be allowed twice, during each half day, — once before and once 
after the customary recess at the middle of the session. Of 
course, it becomes less necessary as the scholars are older. 

But from my own observation and experience, I am led to 
believe that all methods for preventing communication between 
scholars in school, however skilfully devised or energetically 
executed they may be, will prove inadequate to the intended 
purpose, unless they include another element, — the assent and 
cooperation of the scholars themselves. The natural propen- 
sity to speak, —the inborn social instinct to make known our 
thoughts and feelings to our fellow-men, — is so vigorous, that 
it requires the most powerful motives of fear, of interest, or of 
duty, to smother them. In infancy, it is as vain to command 
a child to stifle the expression of its desires and emotions, as to 
command the gushing waters of a fountain to cease from their 
up-rising. Later in life, though the inward propulsion of feel- 
ing, seeking some form of outward expression, may be regu- 
lated, yet it cannot, even then, be wholly suppressed. Probably 
no two animals of any kind, were ever together for two 
minutes, — unless asleep, or profoundly absorbed in something 
else, — without some transmission by looks or signs of sympa- 
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thy or aversion. With the human species, if the lips are sealed, 
the fingers will be made the medium of communication ; if the 
hands are confined, the eye will become the subtle messenger 
of thought. But the voice is the natural sign-maker, and there- 
fore it is through the voice that the will acts most promptly 
and energetically. In prisons, where the inmates work in com- 
panies, but under a rigorous prohibition, sanctioned by terrible 
penalties, against inter-communication, either by word or ges- 
ture, cases have occurred where the tortured spirit within would 
give vent to its natural instinct by a tremendous shriek or yell, 
and then submit to a flagellation, with patience, as an expiation 
of the offence. 

In this, therefore, as in all other cases, whether pertaining to 
the government or to the proficiency of a school, the teacher’s 
best resources, —the only allies he can enlist, who will,in all 
cases, secure him the victory, —are the pupils themselves. No 
threats, no forfeitures, no fear, no pain, though the teacher 
should summon these to his aid in formidable hosts, will ever 
expel whispering from school, unless superadded thereto is the 
scholars’ consent. I have witnessed proofs of the truth of this 
assertion, too numerous to be contested. In schools, where 
authority and superior physical power were mainly relied on, IL 
have witnessed cases of transgression, even while the teacher 
was assuring me of the sufficiency of his own sovereign com- 
mand to prevent them. But if the pupils have confidence in 
their teacher, —if they respect his talents and his attainments, 
and are constantly drawn towards him by the attractions of a 
filial affection, — their codperation can be obtained, and that will 
prove all-sufficient. Indeed, if only every other scholar, — that 
is, if no more than one half of the school,—should unite in 
placing a ban upon the practice, it would be suppressed ; for, 
as a scholar will rarely if ever be whispered to, without his 
own permission, it follows, that if every other scholar should 
join the league of abstinence, the other half would be debarred 
from addressing them, and thus an interdict would be placed 
even upon willing transgressors. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that, under the generic 
term, whispering, I here include all forms of illicit communi- 
cation, whether carried on through the medium of the voice, 
the finger-language, writing on paper or on a slate, marking 
words or letters in a book, so as to make a sentence, or by any 
other of the ingenious devices which fear and fraud have con- 
trived. Their object is the same, and their mischief is the 
same. They all train the mind to base and unmanly artifices, 
for which no amount of knowledge is any equivalent ;—artifices 
which only confer more formidable powers of mischief upon 
the highly-developed intellect. 

Perhaps no other combination of circumstances pertaining to 
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a school furnishes so favorable an opportunity, as the one under 
consideration, for the inculeation of self-denial, and for habity- 
ating the pupils to its practice. Self-denial is not so mucha 
preéminent virtue, as it is the parent of all the virtnes. ‘To be 
able to resist the present solicitations of passion or of appetite, 
in consideration of a future good; to be able to postpone or to 
forego immediate gratification, in obedience to a principle of 
duty ; to be able, in the solitude of a desert or in the darkness 
of midnight, when no human eye can see us, when no obsta- 
cle or bar, save the eternal law of right, comes between the 
object of our unlawful desire and our enjoyment of it,—to be 
able, under such circumstances, not only to abstain, but to feel 
that our resolution would be no stronger, though all the uni- 
verse were gathered around us, in a circle, of which we were 
the luminons centre, —this may be justly regarded as the acme 
of moral power and grandeur. How vast the distance between 
this moral altitude and the low region of weakness, of tempta- 
tion and of peril, in which the child is born! But, just in 
proportion to this distance, are the reward and the glory of the 
teacher, who leads the young spirit onward in its sublime as- 
cension to the heights of virtue. 

The very scheme and constitution of human nature demon- 
strate, that we have as deep an interest in any portion of futu- 
rity, —hour for hour, and day for day, —as in the same portion 
of time now passing; for the simple, but decisive and perfectly 
intelligible reason, that future time zs to be present time.  In- 
deed, our personal interest preponderates in favor of that por- 
tion of time which lies beyond us, rather than in favor of that 
now present; because the current of our life widens and deep- 
ens as it advances; and because new capacities and sources of 
happiness and of misery are perpetually pouring in their con- 
fluent streams to increase the volume of our future existence, 
and thus making that existence more desirable for enjoyment, 
or more terrible for suffering. We know, too, that the present 
not only has its concomitants of weal or woe, but that it will 
modify and color all that is to come after it. T'o the eye of 
reason and conscience, therefore, the stages of being through 
which we are hereafter to pass have as close a relation to our 
selves, to our identity, as those through which we are now 
passing. It is the eye of sense only, which magnifies the near, 
but sees the distant, in the diminished proportions of perspec- 
tive ; as has been strikingly illustrated in the saying, that a straw 
placed near the eye seems as large as an oak of a hundred years, 
in the distance. But the difficulty is, that, with a spiritual 
nature perpetually existent, we have appetites and desires that 
demand immediate gratification; and, to give plausibility to 
their demands, it is also true that those appetites and desires 
must, to a certain extent, be gratified, or our temporal existence 
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would cease. The teacher, then, should put the future visibly 
into the scale, that it may counterbalance the present. For this 
purpose, the connection between the present and the future 
must be explained ; —the tendency of habits, whether good or 
evil, to increase in velocity and momentum: the tendency of 
all indulged desires and thoughts to redouble their strength, 
and their control over the will;—the danger, therefore, of 
uttering a profane word, of venturing upon the terrible experi- 
ment of a falsehood, of dissimulation, of envy, of unkindness, 
of disobedience. ‘The competent teacher adopts this method, 
in regard to all the studies pursued in his school. He shows 
the relation between what is present and visible, and what is 
distant and unseen. Physical geography can never be learned, 
unless the child is first led to form adequate conceptions of 
Npace, where he can assign locality to objects, and give arrange- 
ment to all the facts he learns. History can never be learned, 
unless the learner has adequate conceptions of past Time, — of 
successive centuries, along whose years and decades he can 
distribute and arrange the events which history brings under 
his notice. So the duty and the utility of self-denial can never 
be adequately enforced or appreciated, unless the future be 
opened, and the relations of passing events to the fortunes of 
after-life, be exhibited. Why, then, should so great a propor- 
tion of the school hours be spent upon Studies, and so small 
a proportion upon Motives?) Why should the reputation and 
the patronage of schools depend more upon what the scholars 
know, than upon how they act? Why should the public inquire 
more frequently respecting the school or the college where a 
great man has been educated, than respecting the influences 
under which a good man has been trained? In the vast ma- 
jority of our schools, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, are not the laws of ortho€py more carefully taught, than 
the laws of justice and equity between man and man? Is the 
duty of forgiveness as much insisted on as the rules of gram- 
mar? Are the elementary ideas of right and wrong, as labori- 
ously explained as the elements of arithmetic ; or are the mighty 
results of good or evil principles, as they are evolved in society, 
in the affairs of government, and in the intercourse of nations 
with each other, as perseveringly expounded, as are the higher 
combinations of arithmetical numbers? Are not errors in text 
books, or even in the language of visiters, sometimes brought 
forward with care and exposed with vanity, while obscene 
carvings, or emblems of pollution, around the premises, or on 
the walls of the schoolroom itself, are suffered to remain un- 
molested? These frightful incousistencies must be terminated. 
Their continnance is suicide. Self-preservation as well as re- 
ligion demands a change. Neglect moral and Christian culture 
in the schoolroom; and if the exchange is shaken by stupen- 
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dous frauds; if perjuries invade the tribunals of justice; jf 
hypocrisy and intolerance are installed in the sanctuaries of 
religion ; if political profligacy reigns in the council halls of 
the nation, and sends its streams of corruption through all 
the channels of government, we shall reap only as we have 
sown ! 

There are some schools in Massachusetts, and the number js 
increasing, Where, without invading the conscientious rights or 
scruples of a single denomination, social and Christian princi- 
ples have been so wisely acted on by the teacher, have been so 
clearly and convincingly brought down, and brought home, to 
the minds of the pupils, that, not only whispering, but other 
sources of disorder and misconduct have been almost entirely 
banished from the schoolroom. Cases have occurred where, 
voluntarily, without solicitation, the older and more influential 
scholars have signed a pledge, obligating themselves to abstain 
from particular school offences, and to use their influence to 
induce others to practise the like abstinence. How high the 
point of self-respect and of principle, which the pupils have 
reached, when such a measure emanates spontaneously from 
them! How greatly is the power of acquisition promoted, when 
the power of self-control is enthroned in the breast!) And how 
far-reaching and decisive, in its influences upon after-life, is a 
successful resolution in childhood, to seek counsel of duty, and 
to abide by its decisions! Blessed is the fortune of those child- 
ren who are led by wise and benignant hands to some moral 
eminence, where they can survey the path that will conduct 
them to happiness, and are inspired with the motives which 
will prompt them to pursue it.* 


* As a specimen of the utter oblivion, into which a love of intellectual acute- 
ness and skill may throw the moral relations of a subject, I quote the following 
question from a modern arithmetic : -— 

“A sea captain, on a voyage, had a crew of 30 men, half of whom were 
blacks. Being becalmed, on the passage, for a long time, their provisions began 
to fail, and the captain became satisfied that, unless the number of men was 
greatly diminished, all would perish of hunger before they reached any friendly 
port. He, therefore, proposed to the sailors that they should stand in a row on 
deck, and that every ninth man should be thrown overboard, until one half of 
the crew were thus destroyed. To this they all agreed. How should they 
stand to sare the whites 2?” 

Doubtless this question was prepared by the author, and has been laboriously 
studied by thousands of pupils, without any distinct contemplation of the fiend- 
ish injustice and fraud which it involves; but only with admiration for the inge- 
nuity which originated, and for the talent that can solve it; and yet the idea 
which the question has lodged in the mind may become the parent of a fraud, 
as base if not as appalling as its prototype. 


{To be continued.]} 
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